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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRP 

Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generall:’, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled eed making Stee} Pens, he has intro. 
duced a NEW senizs of his useful productions, which, for EXCKLLENCE OF TEMPER, QUaLITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbatiun and defy 


competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile his siguature. 


Naas "Ghar, 


At the nest of numerous has introduced his 
WAR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC. C PE go are we epecaiy adapted to their use, 
ee of tment Soe = eer? and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing tanght in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 


— at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
87, Gracechnrch Street, London. 
RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, London.—Forty years’ 
use of these medicines (MOKISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids, They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7}d., ls. 134., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. 
family packets 11s, each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. lid. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 
Beware of Vaccination, which is oti therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 





THE FREED-MAN. 


THE FREED-MAN. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER IN THE SOUTH. 

“ Let the soldier be abroad if he will: he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage, a personage less imposing in the eyes of some—perhaps 
insignificant. The school-master is abroad, and | trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military array.” The truth of this famous 
sentiment of Lord Brougham is receiving a most remarkable confirmation in 
the progress of education in the Southern States of America, ‘“ While I was 
waiting for the cars in a store in Corinth, Miss., last week,” wrote a gentleman, 
under date of April 29th, 1867, “an old gentleman came in and enquired, ‘ Do 
you buy lead?’ On receiving an affirmative reply, he said, ‘My little contra- 
bands have been packing up bullets on the battle field, and have sent them in 
by me to buy spelling books!’”’ In the light of this thrilling incident we may 
see at a glance the vastness and the moral sublimity of the change that is com- 
ing over the South. Our own countrymen owe it to the credit of their own 
intelligence to make themselves better acquainted with the facts, that are second 
to none in importance. The flippancy with which some speak of the work of 
education amongst the Freedmen of America, and their desire to dismiss the 
whole subject from their attention, only reveals the shallowness of their views 
and the very doubtful character of their interest in the great movement. We 
avail ourselves of a most able article in the New York Tribune of October 18th, 
1867, to supply information that will be exceedingly welcome'to the friends who 
are concerned to secure the continuance of the Frerp-Man and to maintain its 
impartial and independent character, Before the war a million men connected 
with the Slaveocracy monopolized the property, the capital and the education of 
the Southern States, and controlled eleven millions of labourers, who were treated 
as serfs without property, and systematically left uninstructed. While the 
slaves were kept in ignorance by the force of all, the “ poor whites” were as 
effectually debarred from receiving education. 

The United States Census report of 1860 shews that in fifteen slave states 
education was given to one in every four.and four-fifths, Comparisons with 
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individual States, are equally conclusive; bit we need not weary the reader 
with the figures. . It was the boast of the slave-holders that in the Sonthern 
States education was untaxed. The reason was this; no rate was made for the 
support of free schools for the poor, but the higher schools and colleges for the 
exclusive class were liberally endowed. The object was to keep the “ poor 
whites” and the negroes down on the same level, Fifteen years ago a scheme 
was proposed to employ the whites in manufactures, but it was fiercely de- 
nounced in the famous “ Gregg pamphlet” on the score that if the whites were 
brought together they would naturally pick up new ideas of labour and the value 
of education. 

The policy of the dominant class was to keep up the mutual alienation. 
Faded “ Yankees” and “ poor whites” were employed as overseers, drivers, and 
slave catchers, and it was the kind master who healed the wound and rescued 
the slave from his pursuers and persecutors, The war has resulted not only 
in the emancipation of the negroes, but in the liberation to a great extent of 
the degraded whites. The north charged itself with the duty of educating the 
South, beginning with the negroes, and it is nobly fulfilling its generous task. 

“ Necessarily the labour had to be performed in a great measure through the 
various missionary societies of the North, and those early engaged in the work. 
We have at hand the several annual reports of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation only, of all those engaged in the work, but these reports are particularly 
interesting and suggestive. On May 1, 1867, this Association finished the 
sixth year of labour among the Freed-men of the South. When the Rebellion 
began, a few slaves, eagerly seizing the opportunity for attaining their freedom, 
gathered near Fortress Monroe and were held by Gen. Ben. F. Butler, as “ con- 
traband of war.’ Near the Fortress, and on the very spot where the first slave 
ship landed its cargo, the American Association built its first school for these 
Freed-men, and sent them food, clothing, and teachers. Other teachers ‘ fol- 
lowed the flag’ as it penetrated into the South, and established schools in the 
rear of the armies until the close ofthe war, when the force of teachers was 
increased aud the efforts of the Association were extended to all the States lately 
in Rebellion. The results of the labours of 1866—7 were most encouraging, 
and show not only an increased desire on the part of the Freed-men to obtain 
education, but renewed efforts on that of the Association to impartit. The 
statistics of the Association show that 506 teachers were in its employ that 
year, and that they gave schooling to 56,919 coloured scholars. These la- 
bourers are sustained by the free contributions of the Northern people, and the 
work is necessarily limited to the amount for which the contributions will pay. 
The receipts for 1865 were, 253,000 dols. in cash, and 105,441, dols., or a total of 
358,486, dols., or nearly three times the amount given by the entire Slave States 
in 1860 as endowment for their free schools. The expenditures of the Ameri- 
can Association from May 1, 1866, to May 1, 1867, have been stated at 500,000 
dols The necessities of the coloured children alone, are estimated to be at 
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least 20,000 teachers instead of 506; and the cost of these at the inadequate 
salary of 150 dols. per annum would be 3,000,000 dols. instead of half a million. 
This estimate is based on the supposition that there are 1,000,000 coloured 
children requiring education in the South—a rather exaggerated estimate I 
imagine ; but as there are at least three-tourths of that number, and as not more 
than 150,000 are now being annually taught, there is still room for doing more 
good. 

“The chief agency in the education of the Freed-men, however, is the Freed- 
Men’s Bureau, under Gen. Oliver O. Howard. This department of the 
Government was organized by Congress as the best legal method of giving aid 
to, and securing the rights and education of the Freed-men, and has been in 
operation for three years. The third semi-annual report of the Superintendent 
of the Schools of the Bureau, is dated Jan 1, 1867, and represents the condition 
of the schools at that time. It includes the day, night, and Sunday schools 
under the charge of the Bureau, and numbers conducted and supported by the 
negroes without white aid, and shows that on Jan. 1, 1867, there were 1,496 
schools, 1,737 «eachers, and 95,167 coloured and 470 white scholars in atten- 
dance. Add this to the totals reported by the American Association, and the 
result of the labours of these two agencies alone reveal the startling intelligence 
that 2,243 are engaged in educating 152, 086* coloured, and 470 white scholars. 
It is believed that in the present disorganized state of Southern society a smaller 
proportion than this of white children are in attendance on the public schools. 
Four hundred and seventy whites only, take advantage of these schools! The 
number is small, but it is the entering of the wedge. ‘Many of my pupils, 
writes the teacher of a coloured school in Southern Virginia, ‘teach white 
children at home, who are too prejudiced to come to our school. 

“ Nothing can exeeed the enthusiasm of the negroes on this subject, and the 
earnestness with which they pursue the opportunity for obtaining an education 
is finely illustrated in the facts and incidents collected by the various agencies, 
They have established private schools, supported by voluntary taxation, in 
almost every county in Virginia. There are more coloured than white teachers 
of Freed-men in Maryland. In Georgia the negroes have during the passing 
year organized 175 private schools, for which they demand teachers, and offer 
to pay for their services; while in the same state 51 of the 146 schools in 
operation in January were supported entirely by the Freed-men. The superin- 
tendent of education in that State says in his*report of the above facts, that so 
far as his knowledge extends he has observed no abatement in the desire for 
education which was so enthusiastically exhibited by the coloured people ‘when 


* These figures do not represent the number of coloured persons in the South who are 
studying, but those actually in the schools. Mr. Alvord, the Freed-men’s Bureau School 
Superintendent, reports the great desire prevalent among the negroes who cannot be 
accommodated in the schools, to do the best they-can without teachers, and he estimated the 
more advanced to the study of the spelling book at more than half a million. 
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freedom came,’ and he adds that they-make quite as rapid and substantial 
progress as any pupils I have ever seen in schools of similar grades. The 
Macon(Georgia) Daily Telegraph in giving an account of the coloured schools 
of that city, says: 

“In the morning schools about 600 attend’; and as many as 350 sometimes 
attend the night school, which, indeed, may be denominated a mixed school, on 
account of the heterogeneous character of the pupils; for from old men of 70 
down to the mere child, and from the old married dame to the sprightly yellow 
lass, all sizes and ages may be seen there.’ 

“Except in the town of Chattanooga itself there did not exist in 1860, 
within a radius of 20 miles, a school of any character whatever. Children have 
been born in the rural districts of Northern Georgia and East Tennessee, have 
grown up to be men, entered the rebel armies, and perished without having any 
practical knowledge of a school house. Now, Chattanooga has six schools for 
600 coloured pupils, and there are numerous others in the vicinity. The fol- 
lowing significant letter from the Alabama superintendent of the American 
Association is a sample of hundreds from every State of the South : 

“«Montaomery, Aua., Feb. 14, 1867. 

“<«T] fear I have called upon you almost too heavily. I am very anxious to 
have more teachers. Have houses rented standing empty for want of teachers. 
Send us a good teacher for Gen. Hardee’s plantation, and one dozen more if you 
possibly can. I want two for Girard, two for Gainsville, one for Evergreen, 
two more for Marion, where Mr. Steward is doing finely; two for La 
Fayette, &c., &. We have the houses ready, and will pay board and 
transportation.’ 

“ A teacher at Beaufort, N.C., writes in this vein: 

“*T have one Latin scholar. Instead of being envious, the others seem proud 
of him. The members of my Primer class are nearly all men and women who 
work out during the day, and have little time to study. But they are learning 
very fast. One man from Mississippi came two nights and learned the alphabet 
He returned home thankful for so much. When he bade me good bye I saw 
tears in his eyes, while he wished ‘they would send teachers down where he 
lived.’ 

“ Of the 152,086 coloured children before mentioned as being in the schools 
now established at the South, it is interesting to know, as fixing the degree of 
proficiency attained, that about one-seventh were learning the alphabet, three- 
sevenths could spell and read easy lessons, two-sevenths were advanced readers, 
one-sixth were studying geography one-half were studying arithmetic, one-third 
could write, and one-fiftieth were engaged in studying the higher branches. 
Only one-seventh were over sixteen years of age ; and one-fifth of those in 
attendance on the schools of these Agencies paid their tuition regularly. The 
Bureau supported seventeen industrial schools, for the benefit of 1,279 scholars, 
in which sewing, knitting, straw braiding, cutting, repairing, &c., were taught, 
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but more particularly was attention paid to preparing the pupils to become 
teachers of their own race. It is not believed that it is possible nor is it con- 
sidered politic to supply the whole South with Northern teachers ; the Freed- 
men are eager to become their own educators, and numerous normal, training 
and industrial schools, in which they are taught not only how to teach but to 
live economically and like christians, are being organized. The American 
Association is now engaged in building and equipping ten of these normal schools 
and as at Hampton, Virginia, a farm and a training school for coloured young 
men desirous of becoming farmers. The desire in the negroes to become teachers 
is one of the most encouraging of the developments. The proportion of coloured 
to white teachers now in the employ of the Bureau American Association is 
about one to five. 

Although the unfortunate prejudice between the poor whites and negroes still 
exists, and the former do not generally accept of the education thus tendered to 
all alike, yet the bitterness and acrimony is less publicly displayed, and the 
open opposition to the existence of the schools is almost entirely removed. 
If the press of the South was not under the control of the remnants of the old 
aristocracy, its commendations of the negro schools would be encouraging to our 
friends. The fact that the newspapers thus controlled, are lately becoming 
aroused to the importance of re-establishing schools for the whites is encourag- 
ing. ‘'wo years ago the papers bitterly assailed and abused the negro teachers 
actually inciting the whites to riot. Six months ago they quieted down, and’ 
like the politicians, ignored the subject, as if in doubt how to treat the move- 
ment then so full of promise ; to-day they notice and in many instances commend 
the negro, and what is more important, urge the improvement of the white 
schools. The Norfolk Virginian of July 2, 1366, rejoiced openly at the breaking 
up of the coloured schools of that city. The Norfolk Journal of June 1, 1867, 
published an article on the re-established schools which the editor had inspected, 
and in which he said that he was ‘literally astonished at the display of intelli- 
gence by the pupils. Abstruse questions in arithmetic were promptly answered, 
difficult problems solved, the reading beautifully rhetorical, and the singing 
charming. A system of quiet healthy gymnastics was combined with the 
intellectual culture of the pupils. The ladies who teach in this school were 
courteous and kind, and took great pleasure in exhibiting the various faculties 
of their scholars. Their exertions must necessarily advance the coloured boys 
and girls among us to a high order of talent, and more encouragement must be 

given by our Councils to our public schools to prevent our white children from being 

outstripped in the race for inte llige nee by their sable competit ws.’ In March 1867, a 
resolution was introduced in the City Council of Nashville, Tennessee, providing 
for the opening of the free schools for coloured children. After the usual 
routine of committees and reports, this measure became a law, and a conservative 
Nashville paper consoled those citizens who were inclined to grumble at ,the 
increase in their taxes with the reflection that ‘these schools are the sure and 
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indeed the only means of transforming the enfranchised slaves into intelligent, 
hard-working, frugal, and, therefore, tax-paying citizens.’ 

“Such sfatements of facts like these are having their natural effect in arousing 
a wholesome rivalry between the white and coloured scholars; and that ft is 
accompanied by no increased bitterness of feeling, but, on the contrary, is 
generating a spirit of kindness, is clearly evident. The Freed-men’s Bureau 
Superintendent of schools in his report says that ‘ the last six months have been 
marked by important changes. The white population of the South has essenti- 
ally modified its opinions as to the safety and their pecuniary interest in the 
education of the negroes.’ 

“In the majority of the States the whites are favourable to the establishment 
of schools, or at least offer no resistance. These are encouraging statements 
and go to indicate that the prejudices between the two races will disappear as 
rapidly as the ignorance is dispelled.” 

The friends of the Freed-men have every reason to feel satisfied with the 
part they have taken in the advancement of this great work, and we have no 
doubt that acting from sound principles and looking beyond merely national 
interests, to the great cause of humanity, they will continue to watch the whole 
movement and lend to it all the aid in their power. It is one thing to contribute 
to the hubbub of a popular agitation, and another to gird ourselves for real work 
when the excitement has ceased ; the exalted spirits who rose for the hour to 
the “ greatness of the occasion” no doubt feel rather flat now that the “ enthusi- 
astic meetings” have subsided to a dead calm. They tell us the Americans 
fee] rather indignant at the offer of continued help or sympathy. Perhaps there 
may be some who cherish this cheap indignant feeling. It will be found that 
it is nearly all they have ever done for the cause at any stage, and on enquiry 
it will be found that they have some scheme of their own in which they feel 
more than a general interest, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


MOSES MOORE. 
We have had the pleasure of receiving a very satisfactory note frem Mr. 


Moore whose previous career was sketched by himself in a recent number of the 
Freep-Man. Ina note dated “631, Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
October 23rd, 1867,” he says: “ I have much pleasure in reporting to you my 
arrival in Philadelphia, on the 18th of this month, making the passage in fifty- 
one days from London. We had a very stormy voyage, so much so that we had 
two very narrow escapes from a watery grave. I have every reason to believe 
I shall do well here in school teaching as already the expectation is held out to 
me to fill at once the place of school-master that has become vacant. Just now 
I am staying at the residence of the Rev. Elisha Weaver, a coloured minister 
and editor of the Christian Recorder, the organ of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this city. He has voluntarily given me an asylum on very 
honourable terms. Also he has taken me into his office where I assist in 
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writing articles for his paper. How providential are the dealings of God!” 
We see in the case of Mr. Moore, howa word in season of encouragement and 
direction may be useful. He has our best wishes. There are some indications 
that the political anti-slavery party in Philadelphia is rather wavering, the 
Society of Friends keep quietly and stedfastly to their work of education, but 
the politicians are not so interested in plans of benevolence, and somewhat un- 
certain as to the direction they may take : just as it is here. A correspondent 
of the Boston Congregationalist and Recorder writing from Pennsylvania, says: 

“ One does not wonder at the cheerful contentment which marks the people of 
the Keystone State as he traverses their glorious heritage. Rich bottom lands 
whose grass half hides the sleek“cattle, as along the Deleware, successive ridges 
of high yet not over steep hills tilled to their tops, as from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg, picturesque glens and river courses among the hills, as about 
Easton, fertile valleys of fifteen to twenty miles width, guarded on either hand 
by mountain ranges, as the valley of Cumberland, wild mountain scenery like 
that of the Alleghanies—these are but part of the natural beauties of 
Pennsylvania. 

“The tourist in Pennsylvania will frequently see men with untrimmed beards 
and broad brimmed sugar loafed black hats, long hair, and somewhat peculiar 
costume. Their very name was unknown to me until I resided a while in the 
Cumberland valley. There are three divisions of them named, if I have the 
right orthography, Dunkards, Menonists, and River Brethren. I believe that 
one set shave the hend. They are of German origin. They are very upright, 
sober and thrifty. They used to be very ignorant of books, but now many of 
them educate their children. They support their poor, never go to law, 
commonly abstain from voting and have conscientious scruples about fighting. 

“6 Gov. Curtin respected these scruples during the conscriptions, and when he was 
subsequently a candidate for re-election profited by his kindness. They were 
holding a protracted meeting near C————where it was very likely an ordinance 
would be passed forbidding any voting. It appears that the excitement of the 
times had led a few to break over the established custom. Suddenly the 
worthy Governor appeared in town and with his intimate friend Col. McC , 
visited the meeting. The proposed ordinance was not passed, and at the 
next election the regions where the sect was numerous, gave unprecedented 
Republican majorities. 

“T spent a Sabbath at Chamb ‘rsburg. Two years ago [ had visited the place 
and found the streets lined with chimney stacks, open cellars and debris. Now 
I found long lines of stones, four stories high with iron fronts, beautiful 
residences, and elegant public buildings. Already the new town compares 
favourably with the pleasant Chambersburg of old. 

Chambersburg abounds in negroes. Every democrat will tell you that they 
are a worthless class, as if it were possible that they could be anything else 
than degraded, where no one will sell them land, where no church will admit 
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rn gn 
them to the body of the house, where, while white children have fine large 
school buildings and pleasant schools, their children must be thankful for low 
studded, poorly lighted, wretchedly ventilated school rooms ofa single story with 
smoke grimed walls, (I speak in this particular from observation two years 
ago) where"men of all parties denounce negro suffrage, where the spirit of caste 
eeases not with the grave but coloured dust is not allowed to pollute any cemetery 
of the superior race save that of the paupers. 

“The negroes recently from the South are much superior tothe old coloured 
residents. To me it is not strange. Why should not a thoroughly outcast 
position be worse for the character than a system where self-interest led at least 
one man to take some care of the negro. 

“One noble lady of C———— whose name is remembered with gratitude by 
many who experienced her kindness in the hospital, or the field during the war, 
has sought to help up the coloured people. With hardly a word of encourage- 
ment from democrat or republican, she has persevered in her hard task. She has 
met them in assemblies of 200, and tried to induce them to save their money, 
buy land and erect houses. For a long time she could find no land. Nobody 
would sell for ‘niggers,’ or if anybody would the Germans would anticipate 
her in buying to prevent coloured ownership. At last one of the 
bitterest democrats sold her $2,500 worth, and from that the negroes have 
bought 15 lots, and have put up seven or eight houses. They have also 
deposited in the bank, under her influence, $800. All this she has accomplished 
during the last eight months.” 

The statement respecting the inferiority of the provision for the negroes as to 
school accommodation indirectly confirms the report Mr.’Jones gives of Canada. 
Their politicians, unless they have a higher aim than party strife, are sure to 
push the negro to the wall. It is for those who have the nobler spirit of 
humanity and greater sincerity, to come forward and avert the dangers that yet 
threaten the cause of freedom and christian civilization. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. M. M. 
small moment. 


Personal 
We 
be faithful to its object 


considerations are of 
dismiss them. Let us 
, and the Society will 
be in no real danger 


Che Hreed-MNan. 
DECEMBER, 1867. 


FORECAST. 

The present state of things in relation 
to the Freed-men should be thought- 
fully considered by all who take a sin- 
cere interest in their welfare. Their 
condition varies in different countries. 
In some places they are completely 
removed from the observation of those 
who laboured for their emancipation. 
It was enough to know that they were 
set free; in what condition and with 
what prospects, there was not much 
concern to know, and only in the lurid 
light of some insurrectionary outbreak 
will their attention be again awakened. 
We had a fearful gleam of light on the 
condition of Jamaica. Thousands of 
pounds were spent to obtain the desired 
information and in the effort to secure 
a judicial condemnation of the needless 
But here 
We were 


in a position to know, that practically 


and criminal sacrifice of life. 
public interest terminated. 


the case of the Freed-men was ignored. 
The absorption of thought and the di- 
version of effort other and 


exciting questions, rendered the persis- 


on more 


tent representation of their case very 
The 
Freep-Man would have been silenced 
months ago, but for the conviction of 
one or two persons, that its discontinu- 


unwelcome, not to say offensive. 
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ance would involve moral defection in a 
cause that has lost none of its importance 
with the course of events. There is a 
sure return to the chronic state of in- 
difference on the part of many who 
regard themselves as the chief represen- 
tatives of the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion. With this lapse of interest on 
one side, there is the steady growth of 
the oppressive spirit on the other. 
} 


no 


Any 


one w has marked attentively the 
American correspondence of the Z'times» 
must have observed a preparation for 
what is called the reaction. The en- 
franchised Freed-men are charged with 
using their privilege of voting ostenta- 
the 


expressed to put them down. 


tiously, and determination is 
A corres- 
pondent of an American journal writing 
from Georgia says : “ You would hardly 
believe were I to tell you the absurd 
hopes excited in the Southern bosom 
by recent democratic successes. One 
result the planters regard as certain, 
‘we shall all be paid for our niggers’ 
they say, ‘in less than three years.’ I 
know of several planters who have 
already made out all the necessary 
papers, with descriptions, affidavits &c., 
to support their claims. A recent 
telegram tells us: ‘the white Conserva- 
tive Convention in South Carolina, has 
issued an address to the people of the 
country protesting against the negro 
supremacy.’ ” 

Our com- 
mercial classes to a large extent, under 


All this means mischief. 


a sad delusion, lent their support to 
the Southern Confederacy, and the same 
The consequences 

of a return to an arbitrary and oppressive 
\system will not be confined to the 
| immediate sufferers. Injustice is ter- 


spirit still exists. 
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ribly inexpedient, as events have shewn. 
Tt would have been grateful to the 


feelings of every one concerned for the | 
honour of our country, if, at any stage | 


of the Jamaica agitation, the proposal 
had been made, to restore the humble 
dwellings of the innocent sufferers of 
Morant Bay. 


this act of humanity would have been 
performed. With a little friendly in- 


If ten, if five, if three of | 
our public men had been so minded, | 
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quite sure that there are conscientious 
and benevolent people in this country, 
far more than enough to afford all the 
support needful for this object if the 
proper means are taken, and it is really 
deserved. They will now generously 
overlook the loss well- 
meant but unsuccessful speculations, if 


incurred by 


they can clearly see simplicity of aim 





fluence on the part of the same public | 


leaders, the Society represented by this | 


Journal, would know nothing of embar- 


rassment; but the probability is, that 
with one or two honourable exceptions, | 


no parliamentary friends has the time 


to glance over its pages. The strain 


arising from public questions is s0| 


constant, that a periodical of this nature 
is never looked into. Is it wise, is it 
honourable, is it right, is it safe, tu 
remand these four millions of people 
into the shade ? 

Happily a very small number of 


sincere friends will suffice to hold up| 
the light steadily. We have received | 
indirectly the intimation that after the | 


independent course we have taken, we 


must expect to suffer the penalty of! 


pecuniary liability. That will not 
disconcert us, if at the eleventh hour we 
receive the simple aid required, in the 
form of small subscriptions. 
know the course in which ‘things are 
drifting, that we may be prepared. One 
word more. 
the Freed-men should understand that 


in order to the necessary confidence, | 


there should be no uncertainty as to 


their principles or aim, no fitfulness or | 


Let us| 


The representatives of | 


and an unwavering purpose. Confidence 
is involuntary, where there is transpa- 
rent candour, exactness and fidelity in 
the least thing as in the greatest, and 
a moderate share of common sense, 
Just 
now that confidence is of such impor- 


trust is a matter of necessity. 


tance that it is utterly inexcusable not 
to adopt the methods by which it may 


be secured. We hope on the return of 
the editor, to be relieved from a post, 


in which we must in frankness say, it 


was unfair in every way to place us. 
We shall not however regret either tho 
inconvenience, or the trial, if the advo- 
cacy of the cause of the Freed-men shall 
be thereby continued. There was no 
honest course open to us but to make 
the attempt at least to avoid an abrupt 


and unexplained termination of the 
Journal. We are fully sensible of the 
kindness of those who have forwarded 
subscriptions, and grateful for the kind 





terms in which they have shewn the 
We can 
desire no greater satisfaction than to 
see the Frrrp-Man perpetuated and 


appreciation of our service. 


made, as it soon might be, more effective. 
THE HURRICANE AT ST. 
THOMAS, 
A terrific hurricane broke over this 


caprice, no random speculations, and | island on the forenoon of Tuesday, the 


no irregularity or neglect. 


We are/ 30th of October, and continued until 
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four o'clock. It commenced almost) water; right underneath these two were 
without any warning or indication, the|a French bark and a brig. Nearer to 
barometer standing steady, about 30 | the shore lay the Spanish war steamer, 
degrees, up to that time, and within | Nunez de Velasco, and a French mail 
one hour a great part of the town was| steamer, these two alone, out of the 
in ruins. Stone-built houses were | many vessels lying in the harbour, lived 
hurled together, and vessels in the|through the hurricane. Dotted over the 
harbour were either sunk, smashed to| harbour were masts showing a few feet 
pieces, or driven ashore dismasted.| above water, marking the spots where 
Some of the crews were saved with|the various schooners and other craft 


difficulty, but a large number were| had gone down; and on the beach all 


around lay other. vessels, hurled by the 
were crushed under their falling houses | force of wind and wave far upon the 


drowned, and many persons ashore 





or knocked down and kiiled by up-| land, some positively in the streets of 
rooted trees, tiles and slates which were|the town. A further survey showed 
flying about with fearful velocity. On | more’equally terrible casualties. Round 
the following morning (Wednesday) | the island to the left of the town, 
the inhabitants wandered from their) looking from the sea, lay in one cluster, 
dismantled houses, there to realize the|five large steamers, including the 
immense destruction, to look after the | Derwent, belonging to the Royal Mail 
dying, and to recover and bury the Company, so crushed together that to 
dead. The shore was strewed with the | distinguish masts and funnels proper to 
washings of the ocean, timbers and | each-was impossible. 
spars of vessels, smashed boats, &Xc. ; The sad intelligence came that other 
here and there a corpse. | steamers of the company were lost at 
As viewed from the sea the spectacle | sea; the Wye and the Rhone with 150 
of desolation was equally appalling.|souls on board had perished. ‘The 
The harbour was seen strewn with; T'yne, sadly crippled, her foremast and 
wrecks, the lighthouse gone, and many |its rigging lying on the deck, steamed 
houses roofless. A confused mass, near |into the harbour, bringing the intelli- 
the middle of the harbour, built up of| gence. By four o’clock on the afternoon 
crushed hulls, broken spars, and loose|of the 30th October, 292 bodies had 
cordage, was formed by the ship,|been washed and buried. The anxiety 
British Empire, lately out from England |and suspense of the friends of the 
with 3,800 tons of coals for the use of| seamen and passengers felt at South- 
the Royal Mail Company; alongside her | ampton before the arrival of the Douro 
was the steamer Columbian, belonging | was mostintense. The list of the saved 
to the West Indian and Pacific Steam|has been read by hundreds of anxious 
Navigation Company, in from Liver-|eyes to ascertain whether the name of a 
pool, but half an hour before the awful | husband, a son, a brother, or a friend 
crash came, with a cargo valued at more | was enrolled among those who had 
than £200,000, and now showing nothing | escaped with their lives. The con- 
but funnel, masts and rigging above|sternation and distress of the great 
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majority was indeseribable, A sub- 
scription is open for the relief of the 
wives and families of those who have 
perished, under the auspices of he 


Mayor of Southampton. The loss of 


the Royal Mail Company is estimated | 


at £240,000 sterling. 

The Consul at St. Thomas offers to 
receive subscriptions, and would have 
made an appeal for the black population 
who have suffered, but some of them, 
he says, have behaved badly. 

TORTOLA. 
This island, the scene of a great 


calamity, in the recent 


belongs to Great Britain, having become 


It is 
twelve miles in length, and four miles 


a British possession in 1606. 


in breadth, and consists mostly of a| 


range of hills rising to 1,600 feet in 
elevation. On the northern past is a 


harbour within which the principal 


The government was 
and Executive 
Legislature. The 
Rumbold, 


Bart., who arrived at the end of the 


town is placed. 
vested in a President 
and 


President was Sir Arthur 


Council, a 


year 1865, succeeding Mr. Longden. 
The population was estimated at 6,441, 
of whom scarcely a twelfth was white. 
The of 
siderable, had almost been abandoned ; 
The 
single ridge which formed the island of 
Tortola, was from 800 to 1,200 feet 
high, with sides so steep that they 


cultivation sugar, once con- 


the island was not adapted for it. 


could only be cultivated in terraces, 
supported by low stone walls ; and the 
cost of carrying canes to the mill would 
alone make the cultivation of sugar 


unprofitable at the present ordinary 
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between the foot of the ridge and the 
sea, but of no great extent. The 
industry of the people was being 
directéd to cotton, of which 35,533 lbs. 
were exported in 1867. The exports 
amounted in value to £8,638; they 
consisted chiefly of cattle and small 
| stock, and cotton. The trade was 
|conducted almost entirely with the 
| Danish isiand of St. Thomas. Of those 
| who made any religious profession, the 
| majority were Wesleyans. Forty per 
cent. of the births were illegitimate. 
The Blue Book of the colony for 1865 


unfavourable account of the 
No 


children over twelve years of age were 


|gave an 


progress of education in Tortola. 


admitted into the daily schools of the 
Church or Wesleyans, it being desired 
that they should be then engaged in 
husbandry, but the Colonial Secretary 
reported that, in fact, the growing 
generation was less disposed to labour 
than the preceding, and that every 
year showed the labouring population 
to be fast falling into a state of semi- 
barbarism. 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

General Howard, the superintendent 
of the Freed-men’s Bureau, has written 
a letter in reply to an inquiry made of 
him, whether the negro population has 
He 
states that carefully prepared statistics 
warrant the conclusion that since 1860 


increased or decreased since 1860. 


the aggregate negro population of the 
United States has increased. The de- 
crease, heretofore alleged, he says, was 
based in part on his report of last year, 
\which was estimated from meagre, and 
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The apparently diminished rate of in- 
crease of that population in the entire 
South is accounted for by negro popu- 
lation from 1850 to 1860. General 
Howard estimates that at the close of 
the rebellion they numbered 4,500,000. 
As a reason for an increase during the 
wat, he says that with the exception of 
about 250,000 who were in the Northern 
the ‘but little 


exposed to the hazards and vicissitudes 


army, negroes were 


of war, and to a great extent preserved 


their organization as labourers through- 


out the struggle. One of the best 
arguments against the theory of gra- 


d 


in 


dual extinction, based upon the allege 
thriftlessness of freedmen is found 
the fact, that, terrible 
drought of 1866 and the consequent 


despite the 


failure of crops, and discouragement of 


farm labourers, and despite d 


amaging 
rains, and overflow in the Mississippi 
valley, during the present year, the 
of 1867 


high authority at 2,500,000 bales, being 


cotton crop is estimated by 
nearly two-thirds of the largest crop 
ever produced, and the grain crop is 
double any ever raised in the Southern 
States, while there has been a fair yield 
The an 
report of the Freed-men’s Bureau, which 
to this 
month, will show that during the last 
fiscal year the Bureau furnished an 
11,658 rations to 
destitute persons in the South; that it 


possesses 215,024 acres of abandoned 


of rice, sugar, and tobacco.” 1e annual 


Congress 


will be presented 


o 


average daily of 


land, and 959 different lots and buildings 
in towns ; that it gave relief to 233,372 
persons, the highest number being in 
July, 82,000, and considerably more than 
half being destitute whites ; that it has in 
operation 2,207 schools, with 2,442 


teachers, of whom 699 are negroes and 
130,735 negro scholars. The negroes 
however own 391 school buildings, and 
pay the tuition fees of 10,026 of these 
scholars. The Bureau during eleven 
months ending with August expended 
$3.5 The 

existence by legal limitation in July, 


1868. 


97,397. Bureau goes out of 


DESPATCH FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
TORTOLA, 

The following despatch was received Nov. 

2nd, at the Colonial Office from Sir A. 

Rumbold, President of the Island of Tortola: 


Virgin Islands, Tortola, Oct. 31, 1867. 
My Lord Duke—It is my most painful duty 
to a q 


cane burst over these Islands yesterday. The 


1aint your Grace that a terrific hurri- 


storm lasted from 11 a.m, to 3 p.m., but the 
st 12 In that 


was from 12 
pace of time two-thirds of the miserable 


great force to 2. 


brief 
tenements of the town were blown down, the 
gaol destr ryed, the church, the hospital, pier, 
school chapel, and poor 
house are also destroyed, and my own dwelling 
The 
loss of life cannot as yet be correctly ascer- 
tained. I 
offic 
the town—two at Peter’s Island, two at West 


End; while I hear that a quantity of people 


house, Wesleyan 
unroofed, and rendered uninhabitable. 
have, 


however, already been 


ally informed of above twelve deaths in 


are killed in other parts of the country, and 
scarcely a hut or habitation is left standing. 
All was bright and verdant; the withering 
blast has passed over it, and nota fruit or 
other tree remains. The works of the few 
remaining estates are all totally destroyed. 
It is impossible for any pen to convey an 
accurate account of the appalling misery. 
There is not fifty pounds in the public chest, 
and the chief tax—the house tax of the year— 
is just falling due, and of course cannot be 
| collected. Ifever any calamity appealed to 
public sympathy, I am confident this will 
awaken it, and I trust your Grace will be able 
to point out some hope of relief, as we cannot 
| levy any taxes from this impoverished com- 
}munity. I shall send down to St. Thomas as 
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soon as I can get a boat to go; but all the 
sloops and canoes belonging to the place are 


either destroyed or very much damaged, and | 


I do not know how soon I may be able to do 
so; and I trust, from charity and «other sources, 
we may be able to obtain some flour and corn 
meal; meanwhile starvation, or very like it, 
appears to be impending, for nearly all the 
small store of flour in the town was damaged 
by the tremendous sea which swept in and 
carried away houses and individuals. 

I forgot to add that the doctor’s house is 
destroyed, the clergyman’s very much dam- 
aged, and I and my family are compelled to 


take refuge in the public offices, where the | 


paupers and police are also sheltered. 
I have &c., 
(Signed) Arrnur RuMBOLD. 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, &c. 
P. 8. —The deaths in Road Town amount to 
22—1-20th of the population. 


THE SOUTH. 


ignoring these elections. It seems to be 
| settled that, in a vast number of places, 
scarcely any whites went to the polls. It is 
| clear that a ‘white man’s movement,’ which 
shall if possible rescind the negroe’s new right 
|to the ballot-box and the jury box, and 
radically modify the reconstruction policy 
| of Congress, is among the new hopes and aims 
which have been excited at the South, by 
President Johnson’s policy and by the deter- 
mined tone of some late elections at the North. 
Some of the late slaveholders have even gone 
so far, on the strength of what has happened, 
|as to prepare lists of the slaves held by them 
at the breaking out of the rebellion, with the 
| idea of making a claim hereafter “at a proper 
|time” for their then current cash value. 
Verily there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. The yellow fever has been 
| declared no longer epidemic at New Orleans. 
The council of New Orleans have undertaken 
to repeal the School ordinances, but the Mayor 
has vetoed their action, and his veto is 


sustained. 


The Congregational and Boston Recorder 


says: ‘“‘ Four of the seceded States, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia and Virginia, have now 
wheeled into line, and by large majorities 
voted to hold a convention to reorganize their 
State governments in accordance with the act 
of Congress. Twenty five negroes were 
elected to the convention in Virginia. Of 
course this result has been achieved only by 
the help of the negro vote which went almost 
in solid phalanxes against the policy of the 
old rebel leaders. Only about 600 negroes in 
the entire State of Virginia could be per- 
suaded, or coerced, into voting the conserva- 
tive ticket. Senator Wilson, who comprehends 
the whole matter at least as well as any other 
man in the nation, predicts that thirty out of 
thirty-seven States will cast their votes next 
fall for Gen. Grant as the Republican candi- 
date for President; and he says that the 
reports now coming from the South, that 
there is danger of a negro insurrection are 
utterly false and merely manufactured to 
influence the Northern elections. The ‘Con- 
servatives,’ with that eminent unwisdom 


‘which seems to cling to them like a fatality, | 
have largely laid up grief for themselves by | 


A Gtortovus Furure ror Arrica,—The 
Afric L% 


esting statements under the above heading. 


Repository gives some most inter- 


On the western coast alone, within the last 
fifty years, some two hundred Christian 
churches have been organized, and upwards 
of fifty thousand hopeful converts have been 
gathered into those churches. Two hundred 
schools, several seminaries, and a College at 
Monrovia, are in operation, and not less than 
twenty thousand native youths are receiving 
a Christian training in those institutions at 
Thirty different dialects 
have been studied out and reduced to writing, 


the present day. 


into most of which large portions of sacred 
Scripture, as well as other religious books, 
have been translated, printed, and circulated 
among the people; and it is believed that 
some knowledge of the Christian salvation 
has been brought within the reach of five 
millions of immortal beings who had never 
before heard of the blessed name of the 
Saviour, Bright Christian lights now begin 
to blaze up at intervals along a line of sea 
coast of three thousand miles, where unbroken 
night formerly reigned. 
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THE NEGROES IN ALABAMA. To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man.” 
A correspondent gives an interesting account Dear Sir, 
of the recent election in Alabama, which looks 
quite hopeful as to the docility and intelligence 
of the coloured men there. We make a brief 
extract : 
We have just held our election in regard to 


[ have just finished my operations in Jersey 
and Guernsey. The following is a correct ac- 
count of the moneys collected for Canada. 
The amounts do not include the sale of 
books, &c. 

I feel it my duty to add, that I was every- 
where most cheerfully received, and my 
sincere thanks are due to the kind and 
generous people of the Channel Islands. Per- 
mit me to say that sympathy for our cause is 
not decreasing, but on the contrary, the 
people seem delighted to hear of the success 
the Freed-men are making in the education 


a Convention, and delegates to it, according 
to the order of Gen. Pope, as the initiatory 
measure for re-construction, and the result | 
has been triumphant in favour of the Radical | 
Republicans, In this County, some 3,000 
Freei-men appeared at the polls—proud of | 
the privilege for the first time of exercising 
the right of franchise—all deeply in earnest 


for the success of that party which achieved | o¢ thoir children, as well as raising themselves 
for them their liberty, and secured to them|;,, ino scale, of being as men, which is to me, 
equal rights with the white man. Their for- | not only a source of pleasure, but encourage- 
ment. 

by promises, and threats, and deceptive arts, Yours truly, 


W. H. JONES. 


\ mer masters used every means in their power, 


to induce them to vote the Conservative ticket 





—but all to little avail. They seemed to 
understand what they were about. When| Moneys Co..ectep bythe Rev. W. H. Jones, 
coloured men were proposed as delegates,| in Jersey and Guernsey, to be devoted to 
they refused to vote for them—saying they educational purposes for the Freed-men 


wanted men for such offices who were wiser in Canada, 


than they, and knew better how to form a/,,. i . Sad 

State Constitution. They aresensible of their | rae = — » Assembly Rooms, 

3 St. Helier’s, Jersey... 410 0 

ignorance, but are learning fast. | 600 
: ” ” ” ” 

Be Master, AND NoT BE MastEerEp.—It » » ” » 4 00 
is not by regretting what is irreparable that » ” »” ” 2 0 
true work is to be done, but by making the Queen’s Assembly Rooms 4 0 
best of what we are. It is not by complain-| St Aubin’s Assembly Rooms... ... 1 0 
ing that we have not the right tools, but by » Wesleyan Chapel ... 1 0 
using well the tools we have. Where we are, Wesleyan Schoolroom, Gury 3 8 
and what we are, is God’s providential ar- Cassell-st. Schoolroom, St. Helier’s 1 0 
rangement; and the wise and manly way is | St- John’s Independent Chapel 3 7 
to look our disadvantages in the face, and see | »” Wesleyan Chapel ... 6 0 
what can be made of them. Life, like war, | 5t- Martin’s ,, ” 7 0 
is a series of mistakes, and he is not the best | St- Peter’s ” ” cee eee 8 5 
Christian, nor the best general, who makes Eden »” ” coe ce 0 
the fewest false steps. Poor mediocrity may | St. Mary ” » see 5 0 
do that ; but he is the best who wins the most | St. Ouwen’s __,, ” 6 0 
splendid victories by the retrieval of mistakes. | St. Lawrence’s ,, ” 8 0 
Forget mistakes; organize victory out of | Trinity Ebenezer ,, i, 2 se 0 
mistakes.—Christian Treasury. » Augures ,, _ wb 1 0 

Dr. TomKINs is visiting the schools in the | Galaad % 1 0 
West. He mentions in his letter an article in | St. John’s Parochial School _ 1 0 
the Freep-Man which has not yet reached | Trinity os ee 0 
us. Independent Chapel, St. " Sentour’ 1 0 
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Primitive Methodist 
Helier’s sapien 

Mr. De Grushe, St. John’s 

Mrs. Edmonds 

A friend 


Clifton Hall, Guernsey 


Chapel, 


a > 


»” ” ” 


St. Sampson Public Hall 
Eldad Chapel, con aaa 
St Puul’s Chapel, Meth. N.C. 
French Wesleyan Chapel 
Morley 


St. Sampson’s Commercial Hall 


wTewre 


” » 


INVENTORY OF CLOTHING sent by the La 
Working Circk 
Congregational CC) 
Tyler’s) Mile End 


district, London, to the British and For 


, in connexion with Tr 
Rev. 


, Spit 


urch, (the 


New Towr lf 


Freed-men’s Aid Society. 


In the Cask :— 


62 Flannels and 

58 Calico under garments 
for Women and C} 
8 Flannel Jackets 


24 Small Calic 


ldren 
Shirts 
8 Pinafores . 

1 Print Dressing Gown 
9 Pairs Children’s Stays 
4 Comforters ... 

4 Neckties 
33 Worsted Caps 
In a separate Parcel :— 
2 Woollen Rugs 

1 Patchwork Quilt ... 


£14 


The Patchwork Quilt was made by the 
girls of the King Edward Albert 
Street, Mile End New Town (Spitalfields 
district), and presented by them to the British 
and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society. 


> 


teluge, 


THE SEwiInG Macuine. 
A benevolent lady has very kindly attended 
to the commission to expend the Ten Pounds 


sent by the friends in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
It may interest them to see the Bill :— 
£ d, 

1 23 Machine in covered 
Table ... ' 

doz. Needles, extra 2/6 
1 Belt ”» : 

1 Thread post spring, do. 


9 10 
0 
v0 


0 
0 
0 


. 


6 


9 


2 
2 


1 Oil stone for sharpening 
needles 


0 
f 


0 
0 
£10 0 0 


Free: 1 extra Shaft Screw, 1 do. Crank Pin, 
4 do. Screws for fastening Legs to Cross Bar. 

Machine sent this day to Mr. T., West 
India Docks, addressed Miss Teale, care of 


- . : . 
5 doz. reels cotton ) 


10 11 
0 11 


Less by agreement 


Captain Stopher, Barque “ Arcadia,” Passen- 
gers’ Luggage. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

s. d. 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
5 0 


10 6 O 
410 9 


1416 9 


Joshua Wilson, Esq. 


8S. Harwood, Esq. 


Miss Saund 
Mr. E. Ridl 


rs 


0 


y 
Balance in November 


Advanced to Printer 
For Sewing Machine 


Paid for freight, &c. 


£7 14 0 


Mr. Estcourt informs us of the arrange- 


ments proposed on the 26th inst. Before 
carrying them out it would be well to consult 
Dr. 


of the Frrep-Man. The plan would be hardly 


Tomkins, who is the registered proprietor 


acceptable to him. The deficiency in the fands 
of the Society mainly arises from the loss on 
the publication of Mr. Ludlow’s book. If this 
were met by the private generosity of a few 
friends, there would be no further difficulty. 
As to ourselves, we shall be happy to give our 
best attention to any proposal from a valid 
authority. 


Andrews, Printer, 7, Duke St , Bloomsbury. 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesday. 





LLL ~ 


The want of a genuine American Newspaper has long been felt by many Americans 
resident in England, and also, by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
their knowledge of a great and kindred people, admitted by all to have been very imperfectly 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Home, Colonial, and Continental affairs must necessarily engross so much of the time and 
space at the command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat subjects peculiarly American with that fullness, comprehensive clearness, and precision 
which would characterise a first class American paper in England. 

To meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 
course of England and the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 
London, with a branch once in Liverpool. 

It will give as accurately and comprehensively as possible American news, and American 
opinion. Upon questions of mutual interest to England and the United States it will con- 
scienciously reflect public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By the publication of Official information from all parts of the Union, The American 
will do its best to aid those who wish to become citizens of the great Republic. 

It will be careful to secure early intelligence in the various important departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mining and Finance. 

It has special correspondents in the United States, and its facilities for early and accurate 
information are constantly increasing. 

English and American Literature and Art occupy @ fair share of its attention, at the hands 
of writers of experience and acknowledged ability. 

It devotes a reasonable space to the progress of practical science, as shown in new and 
useful Inventions and Discoveries. 

The American has commenced under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 
that no American paper has ever been started in Europe with such anumeroug and able staff 


of contributors, or the certainty of anything like the same extent of patronage and bona fide 
circulation. 


Orders, subscriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, Chief Office 
of Publication and for advertisements, 75, Fleet Street, London, B.C.; Mr. Scoffin, Liverpool 
Office of Publication and for Advertisements, 6, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool (opposite the 
Adelphi Hotel) ; or to Mr. Wheeler, Newsagent, Manchester General Agent for the Amenican, 
Market Street, Manchester. 

Supscrietion.—Unstamped, 8s. 6d.; stamped, 13s. per annum, payable in advance; single 
copies, 2d. ; stamped, 2d. 
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—Snternational Wemorial C ure! h 


Everv day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of England 
and the United States is identical, t-) spread our commerce, our freedom, 
and the Gospel throughout the world. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, it has been resolved to erect a church commemurative of the 
unriveting the fetters of the four millions of slaves, and also of the ex- 
cellent President Lincoln. 

It has been deeply felt that innumerable blessings would result from 
the more frequent interchange of thought between Christian ministers 
from the United States and those of our own country; It is desivned 
to establish in connectien with the International Chureh an American 
Service, to be conducted exclusively };y American ministers, supplying 
for one or more Sabbaths. This will aff r! an pportunity for brethren 
in England and from the United States te hear and converse with each 
other, as well as to engage in devotional exerciscs fi r the cutpouring of 
the Spirit of God upon both natiens, and ujpou the whele world. 

Contributions already promised and money raise: 

PROMISED TOWAR®’S THE CHURCH 
Samuel Morley, Esq., London . . ; re 0 
Mr. Morley will recommend the London Chapel 
Building Society to grant in free gift and in loan 509 O 

The ladies of the Introduct: ry Church. . f ( 

A friend to America, per Mr. Edwards. . . 25 UV 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. ; ; . . . 5 O 

Rev. Wm. Tyler. ; . ; . 0 

Sunday Subscriptions, per the ‘Re ‘vy. C. Denison ; 5 15 

Russell Sturges Esq. . . ; . ‘ . 25 Uv 

Mr. Stephen Oliver ; . . 10 

Freeman 8. Moise, U. S. Consul . . 5 0 

E. F. Satterthwaite ; ‘ . ; . . 5 OU 

TOWARDS THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
Collected already for the Lincoln School ‘ ‘ 610 O 
Per Mrs. Strachan ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 10 
TOWARDS MORLEY HALL. 

Dr. Fred. Tomkins 5 ; ; . ; 105 

Ministers, deacons, and others willing to co-operate will please to 
communicate with Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 

This imports ant movement may be promoted :— 

I. By oe rs allowing Dr. Tomkins to deliver a lecture prepared 
by him on “Abraham Lincoln,” in their lecture-rooms. 
I]. Ladies -by working for a bazaar to be held in London. 

III. Young persons by. taking collecting books or collecting cards. 

TV. All may aid by subse riptions and by large or small donations. 

Contributions and promises towards the above object are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent to Benjamin Scott, Eeq., Hleath House, 
Ww eybridge, Surrey ; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., Inner Temple, London, E.C.; 
James Townle 2y, Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, FUC.; 
and Rey. J. H. Wilson, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 





